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a childish spleen in a fisticuff encounter in revenge for 
an insult. Probably he himself, like any other gentle- 
man, would do nothing more than pinion his assailant 
if there were prospect of further slaps and turn him 
over to the police to have the case arbitrated by a court 
and the ruffian roundly fined. In a recent instance a 
gentleman who for a moment forgot himself and struck 
a servant was fined $500. The arbitration — that is, 
the adjudication of assaults and insults — is precisely 
what happens every day in our courts, and any soldier 
who attempts to take the law into his own hands, fol- 
lowing Colonel Roosevelt's suggestion, like any one else 
who attempts it, runs the danger of paying a fine along 
with his assailant. In case of an insult to the nation 
a longer time for reflection elapses before action of any 
kind is possible than when two men are face to face; 
and nations, composed of people accustomed to send to 
court all difficulties arising between each other, just as 
ball players send every question of foul play to the um- 
pire on the ballground, may dispense with Colonel 
Roosevelt's antiquated talk about arbitrating vital in- 
terests, and there being "only one way to keep the 
peace" — that is, to keep up an army and navy to the 
point "that there will be no temptation on the part of 
some one to go to war with us." Considering that no 
nation ever yet was tempted to open war with the 
United States, but that we began our three foreign 
wars ourselves, and have arbitrated repeatedly ques- 
tions of vital interest and honor, this "only way" must 
be denied by persons who are not born belligerents. 

Men like Colonel Roosevelt, who have not risen to 
the twentieth-century spirit in this matter, however 
progressive they may be in other ways, should be cate- 
chised and made to tell categorically when since the 
War of 1812 our nation has ever had its "national 
honor jeopardized" in such way that, as in the Alabama 
claims, the difficulty was not settled honorably without 
bloodshed. In this very address under discussion Col- 
onel Roosevelt said that he believed that the present 
dispute with Great Britain over the Panama Canal 
tolls should be arbitrated. This is a question in which 
the outside world claims that Congress has acted dis- 
honorably by open violation of treaty. We are glad 
that Colonel Roosevelt is willing to concede this much. 

Our national honor was never jeopardized except by 
ourselves. We jeopardized it in the Mexican war, 
which General Grant, who fought in it, declared to be 
one of the most unjust wars ever fought by a strong 
people against a weak one. Some of our citizens have 
jeopardized our honor repeatedly. A nation that has 
five times as many murders and divorces as other civil- 
ized nations; that tolerates without punishment such 
lynchings and lawlessness as have no counterpart in 
Christendom except in Russia or Mexico in time of rev- 
olution ; a nation in which Bleases and Beckers and 
McNamaras are scarcely more than a nine-days won- 
der, has small reason to bluster about fighting those 
who may jeopardize our national honor. It is time for 
this cant to cease. It is not native to us; it is a bor- 
rowed lingo. It has increased just in proportion as 
our navy and army have increased in size, because some 
excuse must be manufactured to hoodwink taxpayers 
into enlarged appropriations. 

Boston, Mass. 



The Cost of War. 

By Arthur L. Weatherly. 

(From the Nebraska State Journal.) 

A recent letter from a correspondent expressed sur- 
prise that the people of Nebraska had not connected the 
expenditure of money for military purposes with the 
present high prices. The reason that this is true is be- 
cause we have not had brought forcibly to our attention 
the enormous expenditure of human energy in the prep- 
aration for war. 

The United States has paid for the cost and loss of 
war in the last thirty years $4,000,000,000. Do we 
realize what an enormous sum a billion is? Since the 
beginning of the Christian era there have been but a 
few more than a billion minutes that have passed into 
history. At a dollar an acre one could purchase all the 
territory of the United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. On the entire earth's surface there are only 
about a billion and a half human persons. 

If our present rate of increase in our military ex- 
penditures continues, we will spend in the next thirty 
years $8,000,000,000 more, making the enormous total 
of $12,000,000,000. During the eight years succeeding 
the Spanish war, the increase in army and navy has 
cost the American people $1,072,000,000, or 360 per 
cent increase, which exceeds the national debt by $158,- 
000,000. The total military charge for the armies and 
navies of the world was in 1911 over $2,263,000,000. 

The cost of this enormous expenditure is paid for in 
taxation, which is paid for by the consumer, and is re- 
flected in the higher price of all the necessities of life. 
Senator Johnson recently said that we were practically 
a billion-dollar country — that is, if not now, we soon 
would be spending for all purposes of the National Gov- 
ernment a billion dollars a year, which is ten dollars 
for every person in the country. The thing which as- 
tonishes the uninformed is the fact that two-thirds of 
this enormous expenditure goes for the purpose of prep- 
aration for war and payment for wars of the past; and 
all of this enormous waste is because of what Norman 
Angell Lane, in his significant and powerful book, has 
called "the great illusion." He shows in this book be- 
yond any question that a great general war is impossi- 
ble. The great bankers, the great commercial interests, 
and all organized movements of working people have 
their faces set against war. The only two classes who 
are interested in war are those who directly profit by 
it — the military cliques and those engaged in furnish- 
ing armaments. The commercial and industrial and 
banking relations of the various countries of the world 
are so delicately interwoven that the slightest disturb- 
ance caused by war would result in such an industrial 
panic that it would be impossible to continue such a 
war if begun. 

If this is a great illusion, as I sincerely believe it is, 
is it not time that the people of the United States, and 
particularly of this great West, awake to the fact that 
we are burdening ourselves and the world with an enor- 
mous weight of debt, and heaping poverty on poverty 
to no good purpose? 

It is also well for us to recognize what might be done 
with some of this money. The Congressional Library 
at Washington, the finest library building in the world, 
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a center of influence for righteousness and justice, whose 
value cannot be estimated in terms of dollars, was built 
for a little over half the cost of one battleship, and is 
maintained for three-fourths the cost of keeping a bat- 
tleship afloat. The price of two battleships is only one 
million dollars less than the estimated cost of making 
the proposed six-foot channel in the Mississippi river 
from St. Paul to the mouth of the Missouri river. We 
could build fifty manual training schools and equip 
them with necessary tools and appliances for the teach- 
ing of 75,000 young people each year with the cost of 
one battleship. 

The increased cost of the navy referred to above is 
three times the estimated cost of replanting 50,000,000 
acres of denuded lands in the United States. That 
eight years' increase was $60 for every family in the 
United States. It is three times the cost of carrying 
out the whole irrigation program contemplated within 
a generation. The cost of one battleship would build a 
macadam road of approved construction between Chi- 
cago and New York. 

The United States ship North Dakota cost $12,000,- 
000 and $800,000 a year for twenty years' upkeep. 
This would suffice to build 2,800 churches at $10,000 
each. 

Is it not time that we, here in Nebraska, recognize 
the facts, and do our part in arousing public sentiment 
to a recognition of the wickedness and folly of this 
frightful cost for the preparation for war ? We call our- 
selves a Christian nation. Many of us profess to be fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace. If we are, can we let 
pass without protest the spending of more than two- 
thirds of our annual income for preparation for killing 
our fellow-men? 



Book Notices. 



The New Cyneas op ISmeric Cruce. By Thomas 
Willing Balch. 363 pages, large octavo, hand- 
somely printed on fine paper. Philadelphia: 
Allen, Lane and Scott. 

This work is a recast and great enlargement of Mr. 
Balch's first work on fimeric Cruce, which was published 
in 1900 (69 octavo pages) and is no longer in print. 
In an introduction of 30 pages the author gives a his- 
tory of the Nouveau Cynee, which was first published 
in 1623, of the two copies which remain of the first and 
second editions, of the rediscovery of the true name of 
the author, fimeric Cruc6, and also the few facts known 
about him. In the introduction, Mr. Balch also inter- 
prets the meaning of Cruce's work, and discusses his 
plan for the formation of an International Assembly of 
Ambassadors and Princes to maintain the peace of 
Europe. This plan is most interesting as being the first 
attempt to devise an international assembly or tribunal 
for the adjustment of disputes among nations. Mr. 
Balch's treatment of the subject is full, instructive, and 
most interesting, and all students of the history of in- 
ternational arbitration ought to have the work within 
easy reach. The "chief characteristic of this edition of 
Balch's work is the inclusion in it of the original French 
text of the Nouveau Cynee, accompanied by a transla- 
tion into English directly from the old text. Consider- 
ing the difficulties of the old French and the imperfec- 



tions and obscurities of the text, the translation is prob- 
ably as perfect as could well be made, and puts the 
Nouveau Cynee at last in the possession of all English- 
speaking international scholars. The page numbers of 
the old text are noted on the margin of the French re- 
print. No library of international arbitration and 
peace books can afford to be without this scholarly work. 

The Impeachment of President Israels. By Frank 
Barkley Copley. 124 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

It is rare that so much sound philosophy and good 
sense are packed into such small compass as in this 
booklet. David Israels, an imaginary President of the 
United States, makes the experiment of trying to put 
the Golden Bule into actual effect in his dealings with 
other countries. A crisis arises with Germany. The 
people are inflamed, and clamor for war. President 
Israels insists that Germany shall not be misinter- 
preted ; expresses his conviction that she will do what is 
just when she is apprised of all the facts, and in evi- 
dence of his faith sends the United States fleet away on 
a peace mission to Turkey. He is impeached by an 
angry Congress, and as a result of the strain and the 
effort made before the Senate in his own defense he 
collapses, and finally dies — but saves the country from 
war with Germany. A 15-cent edition of the story 
ought to be published and circulated by the million. 

Between Two Thieves. By Richard Dehan. 687 
pages. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

One of the strong peace books of the year, though 
probably historical in intent, is Richard Dehan's "Be- 
tween Two Thieves." 

An elaborately developed main plot gives the reader 
an understanding of the military situation in France 
before the Crimean War, and of the venomous hatred 
of Napoleon III toward England. Under the spur of 
this hatred Napoleon employs Dunoisse, a brilliant 
young military officer, to perform a secret service for 
him. The young man is sent to make a minute sani- 
tary survey of that part of eastern Europe likely soon 
to become the scene of war. He is also empowered to 
engage all sorts of military supplies on the ground, and 
to secure solemn oaths from the Orientals that they will 
on no condition sell supplies or give shelter to the Eng- 
lish. Thus, when the Crimean War breaks out, France, 
using her sanitary maps, locates camps in the most 
salubrious localities, and finds stores and provisions 
ready to her hand. Her ally, England, however, forced 
to depend upon provisions from home, finds herself 
robbed from another quarter. 

Two sub-plots, recalling Dickens in the fine detail 
with which they are drawn, reveal the callous greed of 
the English army contractor. Leaky ships, tainted pro- 
visions, moldy hay, and short weight everywhere, prove 
as disastrous to the English as do the Russian guns. 

There follows a strikingly vivid description of the 
war — in all its horrors — a description which in itself is 
a plea for peace. In the darkest spots moves Florence 
Nightingale, thinly disguised as Ada Murling, shedding 
an aureole of hope about the picture. For love of her, 
and in penance for the unconscious wrong he did her 
country, Dunoisse, though wrecked in health, spends 
the remainder of his life and his vast fortune in pro- 



